“Lola  Montez,”  Southworth  and  Hawes.  Daguerreotype.  A  fine  American  da¬ 
guerreotype,  made  in  Boston  about  1850  by  the  firm  of  Southworth  and  Hawes. 
It  is  difficult  to  hold  in  a  half-tone  reproduction  the  exquisite  values  of  a 
daguerreotype,  but  the  exceptional  charm  of  the  arrangement  is  conveyed. 


Cover:  “The  Sisters,”  David  Octavius  Hill.  1802-1870.  Calotype.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  the  first  master  of  photography.  It  was  made  between  1843-48,  only  a 
few  years  after  photography  was  announced  to  the  world  in  1839.  During  this  period  Hill  worked  with  Robert  Adamson  in  Edinburgh.  The  posthumous  print 
from  which  this  reproduction  is  derived  was  made  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  about  1900  from  the  original  negative  •  Back  Cover:  “Windmill,  Ansel  Adams. 


A  PAGEANT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

This  book  is  designed  to  perpetuate  and  to  broadcast  the  1940  photographic  show  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  Treasure  Island.  It  is  our  desire  to  express  our  profound 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  made  the  book  and  the  exhibition  an  actuality.  We 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Timothy  Pflueger,  Vice-Chairman  and  General  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition ;  to  Mr.  Bertram 
Alanson;  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Slaughter,  Director  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and  his 
capable  staff,  for  their  invaluable  cooperation ;  and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
organizations  and  individuals  who  have  loaned  us  material  for  the  exhibit.  The  lists 
on  the  last  pages  of  this  book  will  include  the  sources  of  most  of  the  items  displayed. 
•  This  book,  and  the  exhibition  which  it  reflects,  suggest  above  all  else  the  enormous 
variety  and  strength  of  photography — both  past  and  present — and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
future  will  continue  to  demonstrate  new  advances,  functions,  and  expressions  of  this 
young  and  vital  art. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ansel  Adams 


Photography  today  is  the  summation  of  more  than  100  years  of 
devious  progress.  Beginning  with  the  magnificent  work  of  David 
Octavius  Hill  in  the  early  1840’s  (this  first  great  creative  photog¬ 
raphy  appearing  soon  after  the  fundamental  experiments  were 
made) ,  the  art  was  well-reared  in  youth  and  began  sowing  its  wild 
oats  in  middle  age.  Not  content  with  its  own  manner  and  means, 
it  borrowed,  under  imitative  protection,  the  romantic  veneer  of 
19th  century  painting,  and  turned  far  from  the  simple  paths.  Today 
we  still  find  nostalgic  reminiscences  of  this  deviation,  but  time  and 
the  essential  pressure  of  human  requirements  have  set  photography 
again  on  a  more  stable  road.  Today,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
startling  technical  advances,  the  best  modern  work  suggests  the 
basic  qualities  of  the  great  photography  of  a  century  ago,  plus  the 
enlarged  vision  and  increased  social  awareness  of  our  time.  The 
moving  spirit  of  the  Hills  and  the  Camerons  and  the  fine  daguerre¬ 
otypes  lives  again  in  the  magnificent  work  of  Stieglitz,  Strand,  Wes¬ 
ton,  and  others  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
a  simple,  incisive  statement  by  means  of  the  camera  •  It  is  easy  to 
generalize — to  classify  and  rationalize  old  and  modern  work  into 
patterns  formed  by  contemporary  critical  research.  However,  the 
borderlines  between  “straight”  and  “manipulated”  photography 
are  vague  in  actuality ;  hardly  a  photograph  has  been  made  by  even 
the  most  extreme  “purist”  that  has  not  been  controlled  in  some  way 
beyond  mechanical  photographic  procedure.  From  the  mechani¬ 
cally  pure  dime  portrait  machine,  photography  expands  through 
huge  vistas  of  control  to  the  most  ridiculous  mirages  of  Old-Master 
paintings  and  barbaric  applications  of  sheer  bad  taste.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  the  manipulative  freedom  of  the  photographer  must 
he  arrested  by  the  inescapable  limitations  of  the  medium.  Logical 
control  implies  no  more  than  what  is  feasible  by  variations  in  expo¬ 
sure,  and  development  of  the  negative  and  print,  and  the  subtle  use 
and  application  of  various  types  of  filters,  films,  developers,  and 
papers.  This  point  of  honest  simplicity  and  maximum  emotional 
statement  suggests  the  basis  of  a  critical  definition  of  photography 
as  an  Art  Form — that  is,  as  a  means  of  more  than  factual  state¬ 


ment  •  The  inquiring  student,  studying  the  reproductions  in  this 
volume  (which  represent  an  exhibit  of  considerable  proportions), 
will  observe  that  the  so-called  “limitation”  of  photography  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  great  liberation.  Here  he  will  find  many  examples  of  direct, 
simple  photography;  some  of  it  purely  imaginative,  some  of  it  fac¬ 
tual  statement,  some  of  it  obviously  “functional”  (documentary, 
scientific  and  news) .  Throughout  the  entire  collection  one  domi¬ 
nant  note  persists — the  actuality  of  photography  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  means  of  expression.  This  expression  reveals  aspects  of  the 
world  heretofore  hidden  from  us  by  the  logical  limitations  of  other 
media.  The  superior  photograph  tells  us  something  we  cannot  know 
otherwise;  but  it  should  not  attempt  to  tell  the  things  painting  and 
the  other  graphic  media  may  tell — which  are  not  more-or-less,  hut 
different  things  •  The  scope  of  this  collection  is  limited  to  Ameri¬ 
can  photography,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coburn  prints  from  the 
Hill  negatives,  two  photographs  by  Man  Ray,  and  the  Atget  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Paris.  (The  latter,  however,  as  shown,  are  prints  by  Bere¬ 
nice  Abbott  of  New  York  from  the  original  Atget  negatives.)  It  is 
encouraging  to  observe  concrete  evidence  that  America  has  brought 
forth  superior  photography;  photography  is,  in  fact,  a  decisive 
American  art.  That  statement  applies  not  only  to  the  present  time, 
for  we  cannot  fail  to  he  impressed  by  the  magnificent  daguerreo¬ 
types  of  Southworth  and  Hawes,  and  the  historic  photographs  of 
Brady,  Gardner  and  others  of  the  1850’s  and  ’60’s  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  the  exciting  work  of  the  great  Western  photog¬ 
raphers,  such  as  Jackson,  O’Sullivan,  and  Watkins.  The  collection 
of  early  Western  photographs  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  exhibition,  and  deserves  specific  mention  •  Space 
does  not  admit  an  adequate  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  Fiske, 
Hillers,  D’Hereuse,  Jackson,  King,  Le  Conte,  Muybridge,  O’Sulli¬ 
van,  Watkins,  and  others,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  plates  re¬ 
produced  herein  for  an  impression  of  the  magnificent  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  these  vigorous  pioneers.  No  ordinary  reproduction  can  con¬ 
vey  the  quality  of  some  of  these  early  photographs;  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  they  are,  technically,  the  equal  of  any  work  of  their 


“Cliff  Ruins,  Canon  de  Chelly, 
Arizona,”  T.  H.  O’Sullivan.  Col¬ 
lodion.  The  editor  believes  this 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
photographs  made  in  America. 
The  original  albumen  print, 
made  in  1873,  retains  its  full  color 
and  brilliancy.  The  achievement 
of  this  photograph  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  working  in  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  with  the  cum¬ 
bersome  and  complicated  “wet 
plate”  process,  wherein  the  plate 
must  be  sensitized  in  a  “dark¬ 
room”  tent,  exposed  while  wet, 
and  immediately  developed. 


time;  many  are  supreme  examples  of  creative  photography  •  The 
accomplishment  of  the  early  Western  photographers  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  operating  difficulties  which  constantly 
confronted  them.  Not  only  was  the  wet-plate  technique  exception¬ 
ally  difficult  in  the  field,  but  the  extent  of  their  journeys,  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  their  subject  material,  and  the  severe  topographic  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  combined  as  a  collective  obstacle  to  creative  work 
that  is  difficult  to  imagine  today  •  Above  all,  the  work  of  these 
hardy  and  direct  artists  indicates  the  beauty  and  effectiveness  of  the 
straight  photographic  approach.  No  time  or  energy  was  available 
for  inessentials  in  visualization  or  completion  of  their  pictures. 
Their  work  has  become  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  photog¬ 
raphy  •  In  many  fields  photography  expands  our  vision,  strength¬ 
ens  our  knowledge  and  sharpens  our  awareness  of  the  world  about 
us.  The  scientific  and  aerial  pictures,  the  exciting  documentary  and 
news  photography,  the  examples  of  sheer  decoration  and  design 
(murals  and  screens) ,  the  “experimental”  work — such  as  the  Man 
Ray  and  Moholy-Nagy  photograms,  and  the  exquisite  patterns  of 


Andreas  Feininger,  and  the  breath-taking,  high-speed  pictures  of 
Edgerton — all  indicate  the  ever-widening  horizons  penetrated  by 
the  camera  •  Color  photography  is  rapidly  coming  into  its  own. 
While,  as  yet,  it  does  not  admit  extensive  creative  control,  the  tech¬ 
nique  being  both  complex  and  rigid,  we  may  assume  that  in  the 
future  we  will  witness  exciting  developments  and  perfections.  One 
of  the  most  significant  developments  of  recent  times  is  stereoscopic 
photography — chiefly  in  relation  to  color — employing  polarizing 
devices  instead  of  paired  lenses.  In  the  exhibit  there  is  installed  a 
magnificent  apparatus  designed  by  Dr.  Clarence  Kennedy  of  Smith 
College,  in  which  large  Kodachromes  are  viewed  stereoscopically. 
From  a  point  of  realism  alone,  the  effect  is  impressive  •  The  illus¬ 
trations  and  texts  following  in  this  book  will  serve  to  suggest  the 
scope  of  photography  and  its  applications  in  the  year  1940  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  “Pageant  of  Photography”  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco.  My 
sincere  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  many  enthusiasts  who  have 
made  the  production  of  this  hook  an  actuality. 


“Man  Lifting  Plank,”  Eadweard  Muybridge.  1830-1904.  Gravure.  One  of  the  hundreds  of  plates  made  (1872-1885)  to  illustrate  “animal  locomotion.  Leland  Stanford  sub-  _ 
sidized  Muybridge’s  early  work,  which  was  continued  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  “Animal  Locomotion  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1887.  This  | 
important  work  anticipated  the  motion  picture  and  exerted  a  tremendous  effect  on  art  and  science,  demonstrating  for  the  first  time  actual  sequences  of  motion  of  animals  and  men. 


“Y  ellowstone  Falls,” 
William  H.  Jackson. 
Collodion.  A  contempo¬ 
rary  of  O’Sullivan,  Jack- 
son  worked  chiefly  in 
the  West,  and  made 
many  fine  photographs 
of  the  Yellowstone  re¬ 
gion.  This  photograph, 
taken  about  1873,  is  one 
of  his  most  noted  works. 
He,  too,  was  confronted 
with  the  difficulties  of 
frontier  photography 
with  the  cumbersome 
“wet  plate”  process. 


“Del  Monte,”  1865-1870.  Carleton  E.  Watkins.  Collodion.  Watkins  was  one  of  the  first  to  photograph  Yosemite 
(Mount  Watkins  rising  above  Mirror  Lake  is  named  for  him) ,  and  made  thousands  of  photographs  throughout  the  West. 
He  worked  in  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1854.  Most  of  his  negatives  were  destroyed  in  the  San  Francisco  fire  of  1906. 


“Philadelphia  Company  at  Rock  Springs,  Mojave  Desert.”  Attrib¬ 
uted  to  D’Hereuse.  Collodion.  A  “record”  photograph  of  about  1866. 


“Indians,  Arizona,”  Clarence  King.  Collodion.  An  important  ethnological  document  as 
well  as  fine  photograph,  made  about  1866,  by  a  man  noted  for  his  geological  and  literary 
accomplishment  but  seldom  thought  of  as  a  photographer.  The  book,  “Mountaineering 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada?  is  his  best  known  work.  1  his  picture  was  made  during  King’s 
connection  with  the  Wheeler  Survey. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ART 

Beaumont  Newhall 


When  photography  burst  upon  an  incredulous  world  in  1839, 
people  were  amazed.  “I  never  saw  anything  more  perfect.  When 
examined  by  the  naked  eye  every  object  appeared  minutely  en¬ 
graved,”  wrote  one  contemporary.  Another,  looking  at  a  view  of 
the  Seine,  was  surprised  to  find  “even  the  very  stones  lying  under 
the  water.”  Again  and  again,  popular  criticism  delighted  in  the 
camera’s  revelation  of  minutiae.  The  precision  of  detail  was  used 
as  proof  that  the  pictures  were  not  hand  made,  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a  machine  •  It  was  inevitable  that  photography  should  be 
confused  with  painting,  drawing,  etching  and  other  “accepted” 
forms  of  art,  and  that  art  critics  should  judge  the  raw  product  of 
the  camera  by  accustomed  artistic  standards.  They  were  bothered 
by  that  very  wealth  of  detail  which  delighted  the  layman,  and  they 
objected  to  the  sharp  tonal  contrasts  as  harsh  and  unnatural.  A  part 
of  their  criticism  was  directed  less  against  the  medium  than  against 
its  misuse  by  hordes  of  would-be  artists.  Measured  against  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  handwork,  photography  seemed  a  form  of  cheating  •  Yet 
it  was  a  second-rate  painter  who  produced  the  first  photographs  that 
can  he  called  art.  David  Octavius  Hill  took  up  photography  with 
Robert  Adamson  in  1843  to  make  studies  for  a  monster  group  por¬ 
trait  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
studies  have  outlived  the  painting.  He  posed  his  subjects  out-of- 
doors,  in  strong  sunlight,  lighting  the  shadows  with  a  concave  mir¬ 
ror.  The  paper  negatives  lacked  definition,  and  Hill  was  careful  to 
plan  his  compositions  so  that  minute  detail  was  of  little  importance. 
The  sturdy  Scottish  subjects  often  grasped  huge  books  and  other 
large-scale  objects  to  steady  their  hands  during  the  minute-long 
exposures  •  A  few  years  later  Southworth  &  Hawes  made  some  por¬ 
traits  in  Boston  which  are  interesting  to  compare  with  Hill’s  work. 
Their  portraits  are  technically  brilliant,  and  are  not  stereotyped 
like  the  majority  of  American  daguerreotypes.  The  portrait  of  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  depends  as  much  on  the  rumpled  vest  and  unruly  hair 
as  it  does  on  the  splendid  rendering  of  the  face.  It  seems  taken  just 
as  Shaw  stood — upright,  squarely  facing  the  spectator.  By  con¬ 
trast,  Lola  Montez  lolls  on  the  back  of  a  chair  with  almost  too-easy 


grace  •  Although  Matthew  Brady  was  famous  for  his  portraits,  the 
Civil  War  photographs  which  he  and  his  followers  took  are  his  most 
important  work.  As  he  wrote,  they  were  taken  to  show  “grim-vis- 
aged  war  exactly  as  it  appeared,”  without  any  implied  esthetic  in¬ 
tent.  Yet  these  pictures  of  the  rack  and  ruin  of  war,  of  torn  human 
bodies  and  of  gutted  architecture,  are  tragic  and  beautiful.  The 
camera’s  forthright  report  gives  them  an  air  of  authenticity — they 
are  “documentary”  •  In  contrast  to  these  straightforward  photo¬ 
graphs  the  efforts  of  H.  P.  Robinson  in  England  to  compete  with 
painters  seems  artificial.  His  sentimental  fireside  scenes  and  pas¬ 
toral  genre  were  made  by  tricks  prophetic  of  Hollywood — painted 
backgrounds,  artificial  foliage,  multiple  printing.  His  books — 
based  on  academic  manuals  of  composition — were  even  more  pop¬ 
ular  and  influential  than  his  prints  •  To  P.  H.  Emerson  the  artifi¬ 
ciality  of  these  pictures  was  abhorrent.  In  1886  he  pleaded,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  London  Camera  Club,  for  a  “naturalistic  photog¬ 
raphy,”  where  the  chief  concern  would  be  the  imitation  of  human 
vision.  He  recommended  putting  out  of  sharp  focus  all  except  the 
principal  plane  of  interest.  His  doctrine  brought  a  storm  of  discus¬ 
sion.  H.  P.  Robinson  wrote:  “Healthy  human  eyes  never  saw  any 
part  of  a  scene  out-of -focus.”  The  naturalists  replied  by  attacking 
multiple  prints:  “It  is  not  in  man,  even  in  f-64  man,  to  overlook 
the  unnaturalness  of  joinings  in  photographic  pictures.”  Emer¬ 
son’s  quest  was  bound  to  fail,  for  a  static  camera  cannot  duplicate 
the  elaborately  dynamic  process  of  human  vision.  He  recognized  it, 
and  because  his  definition  of  art  was  limited  to  naturalistic  imita¬ 
tion,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  photography  never  could  be 
art  •  Alfred  Stieglitz  received  his  first  medal  from  Emerson.  He, 
too,  discovered  that  photography  has  its  limitations.  Instead  of  ac¬ 
cepting  them  as  defeat,  he  has  for  over  fifty  years  been  overcoming 
reproduction  •  Within  the  last  decades  there  have  been  many  tech¬ 
nical  advances — miniature  cameras,  electric  flash  bulbs,  faster 
film.  The  increased  flexibility  of  photography  has  led  to  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  journalistic  and  documentary  fields,  where  the 
camera’s  seeming  objectivity  is  capitalized.  Within  these  formulas 


“The  City — 5th  Avenue, 
New  York,  Winter,”  Al¬ 
fred  Stieglitz.  Gravure.  Al¬ 
fred  Stieglitz  has  con¬ 
stantly  anticipated  trends, 
motivated  important  ad¬ 
vances,  and  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  ad¬ 
vance  photography  as  a 
major  form  of  creative  ex¬ 
pression.  Throughout  all 
his  work  one  finds  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  fluent  command 
of  his  medium.  His  work 
from  the  1 880’s  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  is  an  unmatched 
progression  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  revelation.  He 
has  functioned  as  photog¬ 
rapher,  author,  engraver, 
publisher  and  lecturer.  His 
Gallery — “An  American 
Place” — in  New  York  is 
one  of  the  vital  centers  of  art 
and  thought  in  the  world, 
and  his  influence  on  Amer¬ 
ican  art  and  art-apprecia¬ 
tion  has  been  tremendous. 


“Lady  In  Black  with  Statuette,”  Clarence  White.  Platinum. 
Clarence  White,  a  leading  member  with  Stieglitz  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  group  and  a  most  important  figure  in  American  photog¬ 
raphy,  founded  the  school  which  is  still  continuing  in  New  York. 
Many  of  our  leading  contemporaries  were  his  pupils.  This  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  from  a  platinum  print  made  in  1896. 


“The  White  Fence,”  Paul  Strand.  Gravure  from  “ Camera  Work ” 
No.  49-50,  1917.  One  of  the  milestones  in  photography,  this  picture 
instigated  a  new  direction  in  the  art,  a  stylized,  objective  approach. 


much  significant  work  has  been  accomplished,  particularly  by 
Berenice  Abbott,  Walker  Evans,  Dorothea  Lange,  Ben  Shahn,  and 
others  employed  by  government  agencies  •  Under  the  influence  of 
modern  painting  and  moving  pictures,  the  flexible  camera  has  de¬ 
liberately  distorted  perspective  for  new  effects.  L.  Moholy-Nagy 
has  taken  the  lead  in  making  abstract  photographs  both  with  new 
camera  angles,  or  without  a  camera  by  playing  light  directly  onto 
a  sensitive  surface — a  technique  which  was  independently  worked 
out  by  Man  Ray  •  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  continuation 
of  the  straight-forward  use  of  the  larger  camera,  with  the  most  pre¬ 
cise  attention  to  recording  minute  detail  and  delicate  gradations  of 
light  and  shade.  This  approach  has  often  been  called  “straight 
photography”  because  of  an  insistence  upon  the  simplest  technique 
with  a  minimum  of  manipulation.  It  is  the  way  Stieglitz  has  worked, 
and  its  practitioners  owe  much  to  him.  Paul  Strand’s  work  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Camera  Work  (1916)  ;  Ansel  Adams  and  Eliot  Porter 
both  exhibited  at  An  American  Place.  Charles  Sheeler  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  Edward  Weston  is  perhaps  the  most  insistent  upon 
purity  of  technique  •  It  is  not  possible  to  single  out  here  in  the 
necessarily  limited  pages  of  this  hook  all  the  important  workers. 
As  the  exhibition  demonstrates,  the  best  of  their  work  and  the  best 
of  the  past  differs  only  in  scope  and  direction.  All  good  photog¬ 
raphy  holds  a  moment  of  time  and  a  fraction  of  space  forever;  it  re¬ 
veals  more  than  the  eye  can  see;  it  discovers  the  world  for  us. 


“The  San  Francisco  Fire,  1906,”  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe.  Bromide 
print.  One  of  Dr.  Genthe’s  finest  photographs,  and  a  superb  historic 
document.  Genthe  is  especially  noted  for  his  intimate  and  informal 
photographs  of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown,  scenes  of  Greece,  and 
his  “Book  of  the  Dance.” 


“The  Man  Who  Looked  Like  Erasmus,”  Edward  Steichen.  Gra¬ 
vure  from  Camera  Work.  This  well  represents  Steichen’s  early  work. 
After  World  War  I,  he  radically  altered  his  style,  and  became  a 
leader  in  advertising,  fashion,  and  portrait  photography,  both  in 
black-and-white  and  in  color. 


“Street  Scene,  Paris,’'  Eugen  Atget.  1856-1927.  Dry  plate  negative.  One  of  thousands  of  photographs  made  in  the  early 
1900’s  by  a  self-appointed  documentarist  of  the  French  capital.  The  reproduction  is  from  a  print  by  Berenice  Abbott  of 
New  York,  from  the  original  Atget  negative.  Miss  Abbott  acquired  almost  all  of  the  Atget  negatives,  and  has  devoted  her¬ 
self  to  the  preservation  of  his  work.  Her  prints  from  Atget’s  negatives  are  highly  sensitive  interpretations  and  constitute 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  archives  of  photography. 


I 
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A  STATEMENT  BY  EDWARD  WESTON  •  in  the  thirty-  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  made  my 

first  photographs  with  a  3 V2  x  3V-z  box  camera,  my  photographic  equipment  and  technique  have  undergone  various 
changes  as  my  work  and  seeing  evolved.  Today  I  use  an  8  x  10  camera  with  a  triple  convertible  anastigmat  lens.  I  print 
contact  on  glossy  paper.  Aside  from  spotting  dust  specks  or  small  scratches  I  do  no  hand-work  on  negative  or  print.  I  do 
these  things,  not  because  I  belong  to  any  school,  ist,  or  ism,  but  because  these  are  the  best  means  I  have  found  to  carry  out 
my  seeing  and  retain  maximum  photographic  quality  in  my  prints  •  To  take  full  advantage  of  the  unique  potentialities 
of  the  photographic  medium  the  photographer  must  be  so  familiar  with  the  capacities  of  his  tools  and  processes  that  he 


“Tres  Ollas,”  Edward  Weston. 
Palladiotype.  Representative 
of  Weston’s  Mexican  period, 
the  qualities  of  this  photograph 
(1922)  strikingly  suggest  his 
later  work,  culminating  in  the 
series  made  during  his  Gug¬ 
genheim  Fellowship,  1937-39. 


“Nude  on  Sand,” 
Edward  Weston. 
Chloride  contact 
print.  In  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  nude, 
Weston  again 
demonstrates  the 
fluency  of  straight 
photographic 
technique. 


can  prevision  his  finished  print  before  he  makes  his  exposure.  My  principal  reason  for  using  an  8  x  10  camera  is  that  it  makes  composing 
a  far  easier  and  more  accurate  job  than  it  ever  could  be  if  I  used  a  smaller  camera  and  enlarged.  Since  I  can  see  my  finished  print  full  size 
on  the  ground  glass  and  determine  the  composition  and  values  I  want  down  to  the  last  detail,  I  do  not  have  to  make  duplicate  negatives  or 
rely  on  after-thought  trimming  to  correct  errors.  (Of  course  I  may  make  duplicates  if  the  subject  is  in  motion,  or  decide  in  advance  to  trim 
if  a  subject  does  not  fit  my  8  x  10  frame.)  I  use  glossy  paper  because  its  light-reflecting  surface  reproduces  more  of  the  negative  than  a 
dull-surface  paper  does  •  I  do  not  know  any  formal  rules  of  composition,  nor  do  I  recognize  any  boundaries  to  subject  matter.  Subject 
matter  is  everywhere:  it  may  be  an  old  shoe,  a  cloud,  or  my  own  backyard.  Whatever  it  is,  its  inherent  qualities  supply  the  rules  of  com¬ 
position  for  that  particular  subject,  within  the  scope  of  the  medium  •  I  do  not  attempt  to  copy  nature  or  present  factual  records.  I  depart 
from  literal  rendering  to  whatever  extent  is  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  my  response  to  the  subject.  I  control  each  step  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  process,  in  order  to  carry  out  accurately  my  original  vision  •  I  am  not  a  technician  and  have  no  interest  in  technique  for  its  own 
sake.  If  my  technique  is  adequate  to  present  my  seeing  then  I  need  nothing  more. 


“San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge,”  Peter 
Stackpole.  One  of  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  made  in  1935,  which  are 
important  documents  and  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  use  of  the  miniature 
camera.  Without  the  portability  of 
the  miniature  camera  such  photo¬ 
graphs  as  these  would  be  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure. 


“Piccadilly  Circus  in  the  Black 
out,”  Margaret  Bourke-White 
Courtesy  of  Life  magazine. 


“Sand  Dune,  Brett  Weston. 
Chloride  contact  print. 


Airplane,  Brett  Weston.  Chloride 
contact  print.  Brett  Weston  brings 
to  straight  photography  a  fresh 
viewpoint,  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  simple  design  and  pattern. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

L.  Moholy-Nagy 


Fortunately  we  do  not  have  to  beg  or  fight  for  the  appreciation 
of  photography  today;  it  is  acknowledged  everywhere,  and  its 
popularity  and  its  huge  practice  are  incomparable  to  any  other  form 
of  expression.  But  we  must  he  careful  when  we  place  it  among  the 
creative  human  activities,  because  most  interpretations  of  photog¬ 
raphy  have  been  influenced  by  the  esthetic-philosophic  concepts 
that  circumscribed  painting,  and  the  photographic  practice  re¬ 
mained  for  a  long  time  in  rather  rigid  dependence  on  it.  This  was 
plainly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  photography.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  greatest  advance  in  photog¬ 
raphy  was  made  by  the  scientific  and  experimental  factualists  who 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  practical  developments  of  the 
medium.  Coincidentally,  the  greatest  decadence  was  evidenced  by 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  “Pictorial”  School — represented  by  photog¬ 
raphers  who  intentionally  distorted  the  medium  into  patterns  and 
formulae  of  painting  and  other  graphic  arts.  It  cannot  be  too  plainly 
stated  that  the  usual  discussion  is  quite  unimportant — is  photog¬ 
raphy  art,  or  is  it  not?  Its  own  basic  laws,  not  the  opinions  of 
esthetes,  will  provide  the  only  valid  measure  of  its  future  worth. 

Photography  today  is  the  resultant  of  several  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  cultural  progress.  The  great  technological  developments 
in  the  fields  of  optics,  chemistry  and  illumination ;  the  interrelated 
sharpening  of  our  perceptions,  both  visually  and  imaginatively; 
and  the  pressure  of  competition  in  speed  and  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  all  combined  to  correlate  the  many  aspects  of  photog¬ 
raphy  and  provide  a  welcome  unification  and  direction.  We  may 
build  the  most  important  expressive  medium  of  all  time  on  the 
ample  foundations  at  our  command. 


We  may  say  that  we  know  eight  varieties  of  photographic  vision : 

1.  Abstract  seeing  by  direct  recording  of  forms  produced  by 
light.  This  is  the  photogram  which  captures  the  most  delicate  grad¬ 
ations  of  light  values,  both  chiaroscuro  and  colored. 

2.  Exact  seeing  by  the  normal  fixation  of  the  appearance  of 
things.  This  is  basically  reportage. 

3.  Rapid  seeing  by  the  fixation  of  movements  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time;  snapshots. 

4.  Slow  seeing  by  the  fixation  of  movements  spread  over  a  period 
of  time:  e.  g.,  the  luminous  tracks  made  by  the  headlights  of  motor¬ 
cars  passing  along  a  road  at  night;  prolonged  time  exposures. 

5.  Intensified  seeing  by:  (a)  micro-photography,  astronomical 
photography;  (b)  filter-photography,  which,  by  variation  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  response  of  the  sensitized  surface,  per¬ 
mits  photographic  potentialities  to  he  augmented  in  various  ways 
— ranging  from  the  revelation  of  far-distant  landscapes  veiled  in 
haze  or  fog  to  exposures  in  visually  complete  darkness — infra-red 
photography. 

6.  Penetrative  seeing  by  X-rays :  radiography. 

7.  Simultaneous  seeing  by  photo-montage  or  transparent  super¬ 
imposition  ;  the  future  process  of  automatic  photo-montage. 

8.  Distorted  seeing;  optical  jokes  that  can  be  automatically  pro¬ 
duced  by:  (a)  exposure  through  a  lens  fitted  with  prisms,  and  the 
devices  of  reflecting  mirrors ;  (b)  mechanical  and  chemical  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  negative  after  exposure. 

The  standard  of  values  in  photography  must  he  measured,  not 
merely  by  research  work  and  photographic  esthetics,  but  also  by 
the  human-social  intensity  of  the  optical  representation. 


Photogram,  L.  Moholy-Nagy.  A  teacher,  artist,  photographer,  writer,  and  master  of  the  famed  German  Bauhaus,  Moholy-Nagy  has  continued  the  tradition  of  this  advanced  school  in  the  United  States. 


“Beatrice  of  Aragon, 
sculpture  by  Laurana, 
Clarence  Kennedy.  Dr. 
Clarence  Kennedy,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Art  at  Smith 
College,  has  devoted 
years  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  great  works  of 
sculpture  in  terms  of 
photography.  This  is  an 
especially  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  work. 


'‘Stacks,”  Charles  Sheeler.  Shee- 
ler  is  well-known  as  a  painter 
and  a  photographer,  enjoying 
a  distinguished  reputation  in 
both  fields.  His  photographs 
are  sensitive  and  concise  state¬ 
ments;  the  Ford  Plant  series  and 
the  Chartres  Cathedral  series 
rank  among  the  greatest  works 
of  American  photography. 


“Pattern,”  Andreas  Feininger. 
One  of  a  series  of  photographs  of 
flowers,  leaves,  insect  wings,  seeds, 
etc.,  presented  in  various  forms — 
direct  prints,  solarized  prints, 
“shadow”  prints,  both  positive  and 
negative,  revealing  arresting  inter¬ 
pretations  and  designs — by  a  for¬ 
mer  pupil  of  the  Bauhaus. 


DOCUMENTARY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dorothea  Lange 

Documentary  photography  records  the  social  scene  of  our  time.  It  mirrors  the  present  and  docu¬ 
ments  for  the  future  •  Its  focus  is  man  in  his  relation  to  mankind.  It  records  his  customs  at  work, 
at  war,  at  play,  or  his  round  of  activities  through  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  the  cycle  of  the 
seasons,  or  the  span  of  a  life  •  It  portrays  his  institutions — family,  church,  government,  politi¬ 
cal  organizations,  social  clubs,  labor  unions.  It  shows  not  merely  tlieir  facades,  but  seeks  to 
reveal  the  manner  in  which  they  function,  absorb  the  life,  hold  the  loyalty,  and  influence  the 
behavior  of  human  beings.  It  is  concerned  with  methods  of  work  and  the  dependence  of  work¬ 
men  on  each  other  and  on  their  employers  •  It  is  pre-eminently  suited  to  build  a  record  of 
change.  Advancing  technology  raises  standards  of  living,  creates  unemployment,  changes  the 
face  of  cities  and  of  the  agricultural  landscape.  The  evidence  of  these  trends — the  simultane¬ 
ous  existence  of  past,  present,  and  portent  of  the  future — is  conspicuous  in  old  and  new  forms, 
old  and  new  customs,  on  every  hand  •  Documentary  photography  stands  on  its  own  merits  and 
has  validity  by  itself.  A  single  photographic  print  may  be  “news,”  a  “portrait,”  “art,”  or  “doc¬ 
umentary” —  any  of  these,  all  of  them,  or  none.  Among  the  tools  of  social  science — graphs,  sta¬ 
tistics,  maps,  and  text — documentation  by  photograph  now  is  assuming  place  •  Documentary 
photography  invites  and  needs  participation  by  amateurs  as  well  as  by  professionals.  Only 
through  the  interested  work  of  amateurs  who  choose  themes  and  follow  them  can  documentation 
by  the  camera  of  our  age  and  our  complex  society  be  intimate,  pervasive,  and  adequate. 


“Street  Demonstra¬ 
tion,”  Dorothea  Lange. 
Lange’s  work  represents 
the  most  penetrating 
documentary  photogra¬ 
phy  of  our  time.  She 
combines  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  photographic  per¬ 
ception  with  a  truly  so¬ 
ciological  viewpoint. 


“Vermont  Town,  Winter,” 
photo  by  Post.  This  photo¬ 
graph,  one  of  a  series  on  the 
“American  Small  Town,”  is 
typical  of  the  high  order  of 
photography  achieved  by  the 
Historical  Section,  Division  of 
Information,  of  the  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration. 


“Harlem  Merchant,”  Mor¬ 
ris  Engel.  Photo  League,  New 
York.  From  the  series  “Har¬ 
lem  Document,”  produced  by 
an  alert  and  capable  group  of 
young  photographers  who  are 
stressing  an  important  func¬ 
tional  aspect  of  photography. 
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‘Baby  and  Sprinkler,” 
International  News. 
Photographs  broadly 
classed  as  “news”  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  warm,  hu¬ 
man  documents,  mo¬ 
ments  of  everyday  exist¬ 


ence,  as  well  as  grim 
statements  of  turmoil 


and  tragedy. 


ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

N.  U.  Mayall,  Lick  Observatory 


Ninety  years  ago — in  1850 — W.  C.  Bond  of  Harvard  obtained 
the  first  astronomical  photograph.  At  the  time,  the  dry  plate  had 
not  been  invented  and  the  wet  process,  still  in  vogue,  yielded  plates 
that,  compared  with  present  standards,  were  very  slow.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  only  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  he  success¬ 
fully  photographed.  Nevertheless,  several  pioneers  in  the  field — 
notably  Rutherfurd  and  the  Henry  brothers — realized  the  very 
great  advantage  of  having  a  permanent  record,  which  could  be 
accurately  measured,  of  the  vai'ious  types  of  celestial  objects.  They 
therefore  obtained  pictures,  now  invaluable,  of  the  brightest 
nebulae  and  star  clusters.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  Pleiades,  photo¬ 
graphed  for  the  first  time  in  1864.  With  the  invention  of  the  dry 
plate  in  1878-79,  astronomical  photography  really  got  under  way. 
In  1882  a  comet  was  photographed  for  the  first  time  by  David  Gill 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  and  in  1885  Isaac  Roberts, 
in  England,  took  the  first  pictures  with  a  reflecting  telescope.  Also, 
at  about  this  time,  successes  with  astronomical  cameras  employing 
lenses  led  to  an  international  agreement  to  chart  photographically 
the  entire  sky.  This  undertaking  is  known  as  the  Carte  du  Ciel,  or 
Astrographic  Catalogue,  and  has  proved  to  be  so  great  a  task  that 
it  is  not  yet  complete.  However,  important  as  this  early  work  was, 
possibly  the  most  significant  pioneer  researches  were  those  of  E.  E. 
Barnard  and  J.  E.  Keeler,  both  of  the  Lick  Observatory.  Barnard 
photographed  the  Milky  Way,  and  his  remarkable  pictures  of  its 
star  clouds,  bright  and  dark  nebulae,  did  much  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  present  conception  of  our  stellar  system,  the  Galaxy. 
Keeler,  using  the  Crossley  reflector,  obtained  plates  of  the  spiral 
nebulae,  and  showed  for  the  first  time  that  these  great  systems  of 
stars  populate  the  limitless  space  beyond  the  Galaxy  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  •  The  technique  of  astronomical  photography 
differs  from  that  ordinarily  used  chiefly  for  the  reason  that,  for 
most  celestial  objects,  tbe  light  is  so  faint  that  exposures  up  to 
several  hours  are  necessary.  Furthermore,  the  earth’s  rotation  re¬ 
quires  that  an  astronomical  camera  be  moved  at  a  uniform  rate 


around  an  axis  parallel  to  the  earth’s  axis  of  rotation.  These  two 
conditions,  long  exposure  and  uniform  motion  of  the  camera,  are, 
in  practice,  more  difficult  to  meet  than  one  might  suppose.  In  the 
first  place,  starlight  has  to  pass  through  the  earth’s  atmosphere ;  in 
the  second,  it  has  to  be  gathered  and  focussed  either  by  a  lens  or  by 
a  concave  mirror.  The  atmosphere  is  responsible  for  two  trouble¬ 
some  effects,  one  that  we  know  as  refraction,  the  other  as  twinkling. 
In  the  case  of  long  exposures,  both  conspire  to  displace  and  blur 
tbe  image.  Since  no  optical  system  gives  an  image  entirely  free  from 
defects,  the  images  of  stars  formed  by  a  telescope  are  not  perfect. 
If  tbe  telescope  uses  a  lens  to  gather  the  light,  then  it  will  not  bring 
light  of  different  colors  to  the  same  focus.  This  difficulty  may  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  concave  mirror  instead  of  a  lens,  but 
then  tbe  star  images  are  usable  in  only  a  small  central  part  of  the 
field  •  The  one  property  of  a  light-sensitive  material  that  astron¬ 
omy  makes  most  use  of  is  the  ability  of  a  photographic  emulsion  to 
accumulate  tbe  effects  produced  by  light  of  low  intensity.  Within 
limitations,  it  is  possible  to  photograph  fainter  and  ever  fainter 
objects  simply  by  prolonging  the  exposure.  For  this  reason  many 
objects  entirely  too  faint  to  be  seen  may  be  photographed.  When 
this  unique  advantage  is  exploited  in  combination  with  the  great 
light-gathering  power  of  the  largest  telescopes,  the  result  is  that 
astronomers  can  investigate  the  properties  of  celestial  objects  at  in¬ 
conceivably  great  distances.  Thus  with  the  largest  telescope  in  oper¬ 
ation — the  100-inch  reflector  on  Mount  Wilson — one  could  photo¬ 
graph  the  light  of  an  ordinary  candle  at  a  distance  of  6,500  miles 
•  In  addition  to  its  incalculable  scientific  advantages,  photography 
in  astronomy  reveals,  in  the  universe  around  us,  exquisite  patterns 
and  forms  of  definite  esthetic  importance.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
structural  designs  find  their  counterparts  in  the  universe  of  the 
infinitesimally  small — the  micro-cosmos.  Hence  photography,  by 
penetrating  to  tbe  immeasurably  small  and  to  the  infinitely  great, 
has  enormously  enlarged  our  range  of  vision,  only  to  support, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  Nature. 


“The  Pleiades,”  photograph  by  N. 
U.  Mayall,  Lick  Observatory.  The  in¬ 
teresting  “rays”  extending  from  the 
star-images  are  diffraction  effects  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  supports  of  the  New¬ 
tonian  mirror  of  the  Crossley  reflector, 
with  which  this  beautiful  astronomical 
photograph  was  made. 


(1.)  “X-ray  of  Flower,”  Dr.  Dain  Tasker. 
Another  aspect  of  the  world  beyond  direct 
visual  perception. 

( 2.)  “Golfer,” Dr.  Harold  G.  Edgerton.This 
picture  records  a  rapid  series  of  exposures  of 
about  one  hundred-thousandth  of  a  second. 
Photographs  made  with  the  high-speed  stro¬ 
boscopic  light  developed  for  practical  use  by 
Dr.  H.  G.  Edgerton,  Kenneth  J.  Germeshau- 
sen  and  Herbert  E.  Grier,  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

(3.)  “Splash  of  Milk  Drop,”  Dr.  Harold 
G.  Edgerton.  A  single  stroboscopic  exposure. 

(4.)  “Combs  of  a  Spider,”  Dr.  Maximilian 
Toch.  In  the  reaches  of  stellar  space  revealed 
by  vast  telescopes,  and  in  the  world  of  minu¬ 
tiae  revealed  by  the  microscope,  the  sensitive 
photographic  plate  perceives  and  perpetu¬ 
ates  forms,  patterns  and  totalities  beyond  the 
experience  of  the  unaided  eye. 


(5.)  “Alaska,”  Bradford  Washburn. 

(6.)  “San  Francisco  Bay,”  Clyde  Sunderland. 

Two  exceptional  aerial  photographs  by  ac¬ 
knowledged  leaders  in  their  field. 
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CALIFORNIA 

WOMEN  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


California  presents  many  truly  fine  photog¬ 
raphers,  both  men  and  women.  Some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  state  are  represented  here,  and 
on  the  following  pages. 


Big  Sur  Country,  Sibyl  Anikeeff. 
Glass  Bottle,”  Sonia  Noskowiak. 
Landscape,”  Marion  Partridge. 


CALIFORNIA  MEN 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


terry  Boat,  Ron  Partridge. 
Leaf  Pattern,”  Roi  Partridge. 


California  Coast  Scene,” 
Le  Roy  Robbins. 
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Factory  Building, 
Edgar  Bissantz. 


Landscape, 

Dr.  Paul  Maimone. 


Sierra  Nevada,  from 
the  Owens  Valley,” 
Cedric  Wright. 


Photography  has  found  its  most  widely  influential 
development  in  the  motion  pictures.  This  scientific 
novelty  of  moving  images  grew  into  a  great  indus¬ 
try,  became  a  distinctive  art  form,  and  plays  a  part 
as  a  social  force  of  our  time.  It  has  evolved  from  the 
most  primitive  beginnings  in  the  penny  arcade  of 
1896  to  a  highly  complex  form  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ment  and  expression  during  the  span  of  a  lifetime. 
Even  in  this  short  time  it  has  already  seen  two  revo¬ 
lutions — the  addition  of  sound  and  the  use  of 
color  •  The  first  six  years,  from  1896  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1902  or  1903,  motion  pictures  were  a  curi¬ 
osity,  used  principally  to  record  actual  events,  all 
taken  outdoors  and  of  the  greatest  crudity  in  tech¬ 
nique.  The  heavy,  opaque  shadows  of  direct  sun¬ 
light  produced  the  harsh  contrasts  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  early  films  •  Only  about  1900  did 
Georges  Melies,  a  French  photographer  and  a  mas¬ 
ter  magician,  break  away  from  the  factual  subject 
matter  and  introduce  an  element  of  imagination  by 
trick  photography  and  by  the  blending  of  cartoons 
with  actual  scenes.  He  also  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
using  the  motion  picture  to  tell  a  story,  by  stringing 
related  episodes  into  a  sequence.  His  Trip  to  the 
Moon  is  the  classic  of  this  period  of  development 
•  In  this  country,  Edwin  S.  Porter  was  the  first  to 
carry  out  a  similar  effort  toward  dramatic  story¬ 
telling  by  arranging  a  collection  of  the  usual  docu¬ 
mentary  films  of  fires  into  a  planned  continuity  and 
photographing  needed  intermediate  episodes.  In  this 
short  dramatic  tale,  Life  of  An  American  Fireman , 
done  in  1903,  Porter  applied  the  principle  of  “edit¬ 
ing”  built-up  scenes  by  using  several  “shots”  and 
for  the  first  time  crudely  used  the  close-up  •  Success 
in  the  nickelodeons  as  the  popular  amusement  of 
the  time,  so  stimulated  demand  that  quantity  and 
speed  of  production  were  the  only  aim  of  the  rapidly 
developing  industry.  After  Porter’s  discovery  of  the 
means  to  tell  a  story,  little  technical  improvement 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

Grace  L .  McCann  Morley 

was  made  during  the  next  ten  years,  for  the  directors 
had  their  formula,  pressure  of  production  allowed 
few  experiments,  and  imitation  of  the  stage  discour¬ 
aged  discovery  of  the  resources  of  the  new  medium. 
Moreover,  the  cameraman  was  a  mechanic,  lim¬ 
ited  to  providing  lighting  and  to  photographing  the 
scenes  set  by  the  director.  The  possibilities  of  the 
camera  were  as  yet  unrealized  •  Story-telling  films, 
based  on  every  conceivable  aspect  of  everyday  life, 
were  produced  in  quantity.  They  had  vitality,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  dramatic  action,  and  an  objective  view¬ 
point  which  gave  way  to  a  moralizing  tendency  as 
the  possibilities  of  teaching  by  films  began  to  be 
understood.  Subjects  were  short,  terse.  More  variety 
was  made  possible  by  the  development  of  the  mer¬ 
cury-vapor  lamp  which,  by  1910,  made  indoor 
scenes  feasible.  Only  in  1911,  with  D.  W.  Griffith’s 
Enoch  Arden ,  did  the  multiple-reel  feature,  shown 
as  a  unit,  become  an  accepted  program.  Many  two- 
and  three-reel  pictures  followed.  In  the  next  year 
the  vogue  for  “feature”  pictures  starring  stage  ce¬ 
lebrities  appeared.  The  feature-length  picture,  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  industry  which  thought  in  terms  of  the 
frequently  changed  “shorts”  of  the  nickelodeon, 
was  finally  established  in  popular  taste,  and  defi¬ 
nitely  lifted  from  the  limited  public  of  the  nickel 
and  fifteen-cent  theatres,  by  the  nine-reel  Italian  im¬ 
portation  Quo  Vadis  which  was  shown  in  “The 
Astor,”  a  first-class  Broadway  theatre,  at  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  $1.50  to  fashionable  audiences  in  the  spring 
of  1913  °  By  1914  a  consolidation  of  producers 
formed  to  provide  feature  pictures,  exchanges  were 
established,  exhibitors  were  encouraged  to  replace 
shorts  with  features  of  better  quality.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  great  industry  were 
laid.  Also,  with  the  demands  for  higher  standards, 
opportunity  for  the  technical  and  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  film  was  provided.  The  various  func¬ 
tions  and  parts  of  film  making  and  those  groups 


contributing  to  it  had  become  differentiated  and 
specialized.  As  photography  itself  had  improved,  so 
had  every  aspect  of  the  contributing  crafts,  as  well 
as  acting,  which  had  become  a  technique  distinct 
from  that  of  the  stage  •  D.  W.  Griffith  was  the  great 
innovator  of  the  period.  He  freed  the  film  of  the 
limitation  of  stage  conventions,  made  use  of  the 
mobility  of  the  camera  for  the  variations  of  the  full 
shot,  the  medium  shot,  the  close-up,  and  the  pan 
shot,  improved  editing  and  enriched  it  by  “cross¬ 
cutting”  and  “inter-cutting.”  In  his  work  the  cam¬ 
era,  with  its  flexibility  and  mobility,  became  fully 
recognized  as  the  instrument  of  pictures.  His  Birth 
of  a  Nation  in  1915,  and  Intolerance  the  following 
year,  in  verisimilitude  and  magnificence  of  setting, 
sensibility  of  acting,  camera  handling  and  editing, 
contained  the  full  scope  of  the  matured  movie  tech¬ 
nique.  Henceforth,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  medium  •  By  the  end  of  the  first  Great 
War  the  American  motion  picture  dominated  the 
world  market.  Improved  technique  resulted  from 
the  perfection  of  cameras  and  lenses  for  war  use. 
The  power  of  the  film  in  forming  public  opinion  was 
recognized.  After  the  war,  the  film  reflected  the 
times,  with  due  place  given  to  the  extravagances  of 
the  period.  In  the  1920’s  stimulation  toward  better 
quality  and  artistic  perfection  was  furnished  by  suc¬ 
cessive  importations  of  the  superior  European  films 
— from  Germany,  Sweden  and  Russia  especially. 
These  films  were  more  than  entertainment.  They 
had  already  given  the  movies  an  art  form.  Foreign 
directors  and  actors  who  were  responsible  for  them 
were  soon  induced  to  join  the  Hollywood  compa¬ 
nies,  much  to  the  enrichment  of  the  film  here.  The 
movies  profited  by  perfected  technique,  developed 
a  style  suitable  to  the  medium,  and  became  an  ex¬ 
pressive  art  as  well  as  a  popular  amusement  and 
powerful  social  force  •  The  introduction  of  sound, 
first  used  as  a  novelty,  but  developed  into  an  accom- 
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fcaniment  to  all  movies  between  1926  and  1928, 
"proved  a  revolution.  For  a  time  there  was  complete 
confusion,  imitation  of  stage  plays  and  operettas 
knd  a  reversion  to  the  technical  limitations  of  the 
^beginnings  of  the  motion  picture  itself,  while  the 
"technique  of  sound  recording  and  sound  editing  was 
■earned  and  the  silent  actors  were  replaced  by  those 
™vho  could  speak.  By  the  early  1930’s  sound  could 
Ae  as  flexibly  manipulated  as  photography,  the  two 
"echniques  had  been  co-ordinated  and  the  movies- 
alkies  proceeded  on  their  way  of  development  as  an 
!irt  and  an  industry.  A  slightly  less  severe  disruption 
■md  another  long  period  of  technical  development 
™md  readjustment  occurred  with  the  introduction  of 
■olor,  used  with  fair  success  by  1933,  but  even  to- 
*ay  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Improvement  in  film 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  improved  lighting,  have 
neanwhile  made  the  photography  of  the  movies- 
alkies  highly  sensitive  to  values  and  subtle  effects 
joth  in  settings  and  make-up;  good  composition  has 
pecome  the  rule  and  contributes  both  to  the  dramatic 
and  artistic  results  •  The  documentary  film,  now  a 
r  sensitively  composed  record  of  actuality,  has  been 
Mhe  important  development  of  form  within  the  last 
Mew  years,  and  once  more  opens  the  way  for  the 
Milm’s  direct  use  as  an  instrument  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion  *  The  motion  picture  today  is  a  ma- 
ure  art  form,  living  and  powerful,  properly  in¬ 
i' luded  in  a  survey  of  the  arts  today,  ready  for  a 
greater  development  in  expression,  technique,  and 
influence  in  the  future. 
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■  Intolerance.”  The  temple  court,  example  of  lavish  set- 
ling,  multitude  of  actors  and  effective  use  of  camera,  from 
a  “long  shot”  moving  progressively  into  the  scene.  Repro¬ 
duced  by  courtesy  of  Museum  of  Modern  Art ,  New  York. 


I  City  Lights.”  With  Charlie  Chaplin;  example  of  his 
ensitive  pathos  and  fantasy  and  a  simple  set  that  gives 
the  keynote  of  mood  to  the  scene.  Reproduced  by  courtesy 
J/  Museum  of  Modern  Art ,  New  York. 


A  NOTE  ON  COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Paul  Outerbridge 

A  salient  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  prospective  color  photographer  is  this  very  important  difference  between  color  photography  and 
monochromatic  photography.  In  black  and  white  the  photographer  may  suggest,  whereas  in  color,  to  a  large  extent,  he  states.  Much  can 
be  implied  by  suggestion,  but  statement  demands  certainty.  False  rendering  of  colors  in  black  and  white  often  produces  arresting  tonal 
contrast  and  dynamic  patterns,  but  not  so  in  color  where  the  slightest  falsity  in  the  rendering  of  colors  is  usually  both  clearly  apparent 
and  wholly  unacceptable.  Very  few  happy  accidents  occur  in  color  photography,  where  the  best  results  are  obtained  only  from  careful 
planning  and  execution  •  I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  relatively  short  time  when  all  photography  will  be  in  color.  Black  and  white 
will  be  the  exception,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  consistent  with  the  mass  production  methods  of  America  as  a  nation,  most  of  the 
technical  processing  steps  will  be  done  by  large,  well-equipped  scientific  laboratories  rather  than  by  individual  workers.  Individuals  have 
always  been  the  pioneers  and  testing  laboratories  for  mass  production  and  big  business.  Kodacbrome  is  already  largely  replacing  color 
prints  for  editorial  and  advertising  purposes.  Not  that  there  will  not  always  be  a  certain  limited  use  for  prints,  but  as  is  already  evidenced, 
the  wants  of  the  larger  users  of  color  photography  are  being  well  taken  care  of  by  Kodacbrome.  I  think  much  may  also  be  expected  from 
Dufay  in  the  near  future,  especially  regarding  cinema  film  •  However,  relegating  the  technical  side  of  color  photography  to  expert  tech¬ 
nicians  in  technical  laboratories  will  provide  the  artist  with  more  free  time  to  evolve  and  express  ideas.  In  these  days  of  multiplicity  of 
photographic  gadgetry,  too  many  people  have  grown  to  believe  that  the  secret  of  good  pictures  lies  in  expensive  photographic  parapher¬ 
nalia,  such  as  ultra-fast  lenses  and  expensive  cameras.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  cameras  or  lenses  that  make  pictures,  but 
the  men  behind  them  who  do.  What  is  wanted  is  ideas,  a  unique  point  of  view  and  a  bit  more  of  an  esthetic  approach  in  a  materialistic  civiliza¬ 
tion.  To  express  really  vital  ideas  beautifully  through  the  maze  of  mechanical  and  technical  media  necessary  to  the  production  of  good  color 
photography  is  a  rare  but  much  to  be  desired  talent,  and  offers  a  challenge  to  those  who  are  embarking  on  the  adventure  of  color  today. 


Avocado  Pears,”  Paul  Outerbridge. 


“Interior,”  Paul  Outerbridge 


Paul  Outerbridge  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
color-technician  of  our  time.  These  plates  are 
reproduced  from  the  original  earbro  prints. 
Before  undertaking  color  photography, 
Outerbridge  was  noted  for  his  sensitive  black- 
and-white  photographs,  chiefly  of  still-life. 


"A  PAGEANT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY” 


DAGUERREOTYPES 

By  Southworth  and  Hawes,  circa  1850. 

Courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Hawes  and  Miss  Marion 
Hawes ,  Boston ,  Massachusetts. 

By  Various  Americans,  circa  1850. 

Courtesy  of  Walter  Scott  Shinn,  New  York. 

AMBROTYPES 

By  Various  Americans,  circa  1850. 

Courtesy  of  Walter  Scott  Shinn,  New  York. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Hill,  David  Octavius.  1802-1870. 

Ten  prints  from  the  original  negatives  by  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn,  about  1905. 

The  originals  were  made  between  1843  and  1848. 
Courtesy  of  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo. 

Brady,  Matthew.  1823-1896  (and  others) 

Photographs  of  the  Civil  War  and  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Courtesy  of  Frederick  Meserve,  New  York  City. 

Gardner,  O’Sullivan  (and  others). 

Two  volumes  of  photographs  of  the  Civil  War 
period. 

Courtesy  of  Museum  of  Modern  Art  ( Gift  of  Da¬ 
vid  H.  McAlpin) . 

Muybridge,  Eadweard.  1830-1904. 

Eight  Gravure  Plates  from  “Animal  Locomo¬ 
tion.” 

Published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1887. 

Courtesy  of  Stanford  University  Library. 

EARLY  WESTERN  AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
D’Hereuse  (Attributed  to). 

Cajon  Pass  Toll  Gate,  1864. 

Philadelphia  Company  at  Rock  Springs,  1864. 
Rock  Springs  Camp,  1864. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P .  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 
Fiske,  George. 

Yosemite  in  Winter,  1900-1910. 

Courtesy  of  Yosemite  Museum. 

Ma  Ha  La  (Yosemite  Indian),  1900-1910. 

Tree  and  Team,  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees, 
1900-1910. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 

Hillers,  J.  K. 

El  Capitan,  Yosemite,  1873. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 
Ions  Peak,  Utah. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 
Colorado  River  Canyon. 

Courtesy  of  W m.  H.  Jackson. 

Jackson,  William  H.  1843 — 

Album  of  Photographs,  1872-73.  (Formerly  the 
property  of  General  Logan.) 

Courtesy  of  Horace  M.  Albright,  New  York. 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  1873. 
Yellowstone  Canyon,  1873. 

Yellowstone  Falls,  1873. 

Cliff  Ruins,  Arizona,  circa  1873. 

Courtesy  of  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  New  York  City . 

King,  Clarence.  1842-1901. 

Indians,  Arizona,  1866. 

Indian,  Arizona,  1866. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 


Le  Conte,  J.  N.  1870 —  • 

Banner  Peak  and  Thousand  Island  Lake,  Sierra 
Nevada,  1896. 

Courtesy  of  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  Carmel,  California. 
O’Sullivan,  T.  J. 

Album  of  Photographs  of  the  Southwest,  1873. 
Courtesy  of  Ansel  Adams,  San  Francisco. 

Russell,  A.  J. 

Four  photographs  of  the  Building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  1868. 

Courtesy  of  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
(Gift  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.) 

Watkins,  Carleton  E. 

First  photograph  made  of  the  Big  Trees  (Mari¬ 
posa  Grove),  1859. 

Courtesy  of  Yosemite  Museum. 

Mirror  Lake,  Mount  Watkins,  Yosemite  Valley, 
1862. 

Del  Monte  Lodge,  circa  1868. 

Carmel  Mission,  circa  1868. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 

Itnknown  Photographer. 

Photograph  on  Leather,  Brewer  Camp  near  Mon¬ 
terey,  1861. 

Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco . 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Kennedy,  Dr.  Clarence. 

Polarizing  Viewing  Apparatus,  and  various  Ko- 
dachromes  therefor. 

Courtesy  of  Dr.  Clarence  Kennedy  and  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Watkins,  Muybridge  (and  others). 

Collection  of  sixteen  panels,  circa  1860-70. 
Courtesy  of  Francis  P.  Farquhar,  San  Francisco. 
Studio  of  Wm.  H.  Jackson. 

T.  H.  O’Sullivan  in  the  Field. 

Courtesy  of  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  New  York  City. 

STIEGLITZ  AND  SOME  PHOTO-SECESSIONISTS 
Stieglitz,  Alfred.  1864 — 

The  City — 5th  Avenue,  New  York,  1896  (Gravure) . 
Courtesy  of  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

The  Steerage  (Gravure). 

Courtesy  of  Edward  Weston,  Carmel. 

Camera  Work,  two  copies  Nos.  25  and  36. 
Courtesy  of  Ansel  Adams,  San  Francisco. 

Coburn,  Alvin  Langdon. 

Cadiz,  1908  (Platinum-Gum). 

Eugene,  Frank. 

Arthur  and  Guinevre,  1900  (Platinum- Japan  Tis¬ 
sue)  . 

Kasebier,  Gertrude. 

The  Manger,  1898  (print  1910).  (Platinum-Japan 
Tissue.) 

Keiley,  Joseph  T. 

Garden  of  Dreams,  1899  (Glycerine,  Platinum). 

Kuehn,  Heinrich. 

Still  Life,  1908  (Multiple  Gum). 

Steichen,  Eduard  (Edward). 

Moonlight,  Orangerie,  1907  (Gum  Bichromate). 
The  above  six  prints  courtesy  of  Albright  Art 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Steichen,  Edward. 

The  Man  Who  Looked  Like  Erasmus,  1913. 
Rodan,  1911  (two  Gravures  from  Camera  Work 
Nos.  42-43  and  No.  36). 

Courtesy  of  Ansel  Adams. 

White,  Clarence. 

Lady  in  Black  with  Statuette,  1896  (Platinum). 
Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Clarence  White,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHERS  (EASTERN) 
Feininger,  Andreas. 

Ten  series  of  Pattern  Photographs. 

Courtesy  of  Andreas  Feininger,  New  York. 

Genthe,  Dr.  Arnold. 

San  Francisco  Fire,  1906. 

San  Francisco  Fire,  1906. 

San  Francisco  Chinatown,  circa  1906. 

Courtesy  of  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  New  York. 

Hagel,  Otto. 

Negro  Band. 

Courtesy  of  Otto  Hagel,  New  York. 

Hoffman,  Bernard. 

Party. 

Courtesy  of  Bernard  Hoffman,  New  York,  and 
Life  Magazine. 

Hurford,  M.  S. 

Pattern. 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 

Kennedy,  Clarence. 

“Beatrice  of  Aragon”  by  Laurana  (photograph 
of  sculpture) . 

Courtesy  of  Dr.  Clarence  JCennedy,  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

(See  also  “Stereoscopic  Photography.”) 

(Also  one-man  exhibit.) 

Lhose,  Remi. 

Maxie  Rosenbloom. 

Courtesy  of  Remi  Lhose,  New  York. 

Meith,  Hansel. 

Infantile  Paralysis. 

Courtesy  of  Hansel  Meith,  New  York. 

Mili,  Gjon. 

Veloz  and  Yolanda  (high-speed  photograph). 
Courtesy  of  Gjon  Mili,  New  York. 

Moholy-Nagy,  L.  1895 — 

Photogram. 

Courtesy  of  L.  Moholy-Nagy,  School  of  Design, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

(Also  one-man  exhibit.) 

Ray,  Man. 

Portrait,  Picasso. 

Courtesy  of  James  T hrall  Soby,  Farmington,  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Rayogram  (Photogram). 

Courtesy  of  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Rothstein,  Arthur. 

Dust. 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 

Sheeler,  Charles.  1883 — 

Buck’s  County  Barn,  Pennsylvania,  1915. 

Stacks,  1939. 

Courtesy  of  Charles  Sheeler,  Ridgefield,  Connect¬ 
icut. 

(Also  one-man  exhibit.) 

Strand,  Paul.  1890 — 

The  White  Fence. 

The  Blind  Woman  (Photogravures  from  Camera 
Work  Nos.  49-50). 

Courtesy  of  Paul  Strand,  New  York. 


"A  PAGEANT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY” 


(Also  one-man  exhibit  of  photogravures  from 
portfolio  “Mexican  Photographs.”) 

(Pub.  Virginia  Stevens,  New  York.) 

Van  Dyke,  Willard. 

Old  Buildings,  Oakland,  California. 

Courtesy  of  Willard  Van  Dyke ,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHERS  (WESTERN) 
Adams,  Ansel.  1902 — 

The  Face  of  Half  Dome,  1928. 

The  Golden  Gate,  1935. 

Family  Portrait,  1937. 

Longshoreman,  1940  (courtesy  of  Fortune.) 
Photographic  Screen  (Wheels). 

Photographic  Overmantle  (Horn  and  Wheel). 
Courtesy  of  Ansel  Adams ,  San  Francisco. 

(Also  one-man  exhibit.) 

Cunningham,  Imogen. 

Portrait,  Roy  Partridge,  1915  (Platinum). 

(Also  group  exhibit. ) 

Courtesy  of  Imogen  Cunningham ,  Oakland ,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Dassonville,  William. 

Portrait,  John  Muir,  circa  1906. 

Hardy,  Rex. 

Portrait  of  Harpo  Marx. 

Courtesy  of  Rex  Hardy ,  Palo  Alto ,  and  Life  Mag¬ 
azine. 

(Also  group  show.) 

Lange,  Dorothea. 

Street  Demonstration. 

Breadline. 

Courtesy  of  Dorothea  Lange. 

Lindblom,  Norman. 

Dancers  (multiple  exposures). 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera ,  New  York. 

Stackpole,  Peter. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge,  1935. 

Cyclotron,  1939. 

Courtesy  of  Peter  Stackpole,  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

(Also  group  show.) 

Weston,  Edward.  1886 — 

Ramiel  in  His  Attic,  1920  (Palladiotype) . 

Armco  Steel,  1922  (Palladiotype). 

Tres.Ollas,  1926  (Palladiotype). 

Pepper,  1930  (Chloride). 

Nude  on  Sand,  1936  (Chloride). 

Tenaya  Lake,  Sierra  Nevada  (Chloride). 
Courtesy  of  Edward  Weston,  Carmel,  California. 
(Also  one-man  exhibit.) 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Enlargements  by  Ansel  Adams  from  negatives  loaned 
by  the  Lick  Observatory  and  the  Mount  Wilson  Ob¬ 
servatory. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun. 

Detail,  the  Moon. 

Spiral  Nebula. 

The  Pleiades. 

Star-Clouds  in  Sagittarius. 

Great  Nebula  in  Orion. 

Courtesy  of  The  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Pearson,  Emil. 

Star  Tracks. 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 


AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Stevens,  Major  Albert  W. 

View  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Coast  Range,  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  southern  Sierra  Nevada, 
taken  at  high  altitude  over  Point  Reyes,  with 
Infra-Red  film. 

Courtesy  of  Ansel  Adams,  San  Francisco. 
Sunderland,  Clyde. 

Photographs  of  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 
Courtesy  of  Clyde  Sunderland,  Oakland. 

Washburn,  Bradford. 

Mount  McKinley,  Alaska. 

Courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 

Alaska  Mural  (print  by  Ansel  Adams). 

Courtesy  of  Bradford  Washburn,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Associated  Press. 

Denver  Riot. 

International  News. 

Death  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Pope  Pius  XII. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Street  Sprinkler  and  Child. 

Vallerino-Colima  Fight. 

Seabiscuit. 

At  an  Elsa  Maxwell  Party,  New  York. 

Wide  World. 

Death  of  a  Dirigible  (Rotogravure). 

The  above  news  pictures  courtesy  of  U.  S.  Camera, 
New  York. 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHS 
Toch,  Dr.  Maximilian. 

Comb  of  Spider  (mural  print  by  Ansel  Adams). 
Head  of  Fly  (mural  print  by  Ansel  Adams). 
Courtesy  of  Dr.  Maximilian  Toch  and  U.  S.  Cam¬ 
era,  New  York. 

HIGH-SPEED  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Edgerton,  Dr.  Harold  E. 

Bullet  Through  Glass  (mural  print  by  Ansel 
Adams). 

Milk-drop  Splash. 

Humming-birds. 

Golfer  (multiple  stroboscopic  flash). 

Mili,  Gjon. 

Veloz  and  Yolanda. 

Courtesy  of  Gjon  Mili,  New  York . 

X-RAY  PHOTOGRAPHS 
Judd,  Mrs.  L.  M. 

Flower. 

Courtesy  of  Mrs .  L.  M.  Judd,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
Tasker,  Dr.  Dain. 

Flower  (mural  print  by  Ansel  Adams). 

Flowers  (several  examples). 

Courtesy  of  Dr.  Dain  Tasker,  Los  Angeles,  and 
U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 

COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Crocker-Union. 

Descriptive  sequence  of  plates  and  proofs  of 
color  reproduction  of  the  “Flower  Vendor”  by 
Diego  Rivera,  including  completed  reproduction, 
and  original  (see  below). 

Courtesy  of  Crocker-Union,  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 

“The  Flower  Vendor,”  original  oil  by  Diego 
Rivera.  Loaned  for  the  Crocker-Union  display. 
This  painting  is  from  the  Albert  M.  Bender  Col¬ 
lection  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 


HISTORICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  COLOR  PRINTS 
AND  PROCESSES 
Bruehl,  Anton 
Dahl-Wolfe,  Louise 
Defender  Company 
Dimitri,  Ivan 
Disney,  Walt 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Genthe,  Dr.  Arnold 
Halleck-Finley 
Ives  Process 
Morse,  Paula 
OuTERBRIDGE,  PAUL 
Richards,  Wynn 
Triax  Corporation 
Warnecke  and  Cranston 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company 
Whiting-Fellows 
Williams,  Hi 
and  many  others 

Courtesy  of  the  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey,  and 
U.  S.  Camera,  New  York. 

GROUP  EXHIBITS 

Farm  Security  Administration  (Historical  Sec¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Information),  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  American  Small  Town. 

Photo-League,  New  York. 

“Harlem  Document”  and  other  work. 

Life  Magazine,  New  York. 

Representative  photographs. 

Art  Center  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Student  Work. 

U.  S.  Camera. 

Selected  photographs  from  the  U.  S.  Camera  An¬ 
nuals. 

California  Men  Photographers. 

Archer,  Fred,  Los  Angeles 
Bissantz,  Edgar,  San  Francisco 
Connell,  Will,  Los  Angeles 
Maimone,  Dr.  Paul,  Oakland 
Partridge,  Roi,  Mills  College 
Robbins,  Le  Roy,  Los  Angeles 

California  Women  Photographers. 

Anakeef,  Sibyl,  Monterey 
Cunningham,  Imogen,  Oakland 
Edwards,  Mary,  Piedmont 
Lavinson,  Alma,  Piedmont 
Noskowiak,  Sonia,  San  Francisco 
Partridge,  Marion,  Mills  College 

ONE-MAN  EXHIBITS 
Abbott,  Berenice,  New  York 
Adams,  Ansel,  San  Francisco 
Atget,  Eugen  (prints  by  Berenice  Abbott,  New 
York). 

Bourke-White,  Margaret,  New  York 
Churchill,  Bob,  New  York 
Hardy,  Rex,  Palo  Alto 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Clarence,  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Kidder-Smith,  G.  E.,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Moholy-Nagy,  L.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Outerbridge,  Paul,  New  York 

Partridge,  Ron,  Oakland 

Sheeler,  Charles,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut 

Stackpole,  Peter,  Hollywood 

Strand,  Paul,  New  York 

Weston,  Brett,  Los  Angeles 

Weston,  Edward,  Carmel 

Wright,  Cedric,  Berkeley 


MANY  OTHERS 


